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ix days after 12 people occu- 
pied a vacant apartment 
building owned by the 
Resolution Trust Corporation 
(RTC), the federal government 
idemonstrated that it cares more 
about unused and forgotten vacant 
buildings than peoples” lives. 
Homes Not Jails took over the 
lempty three-unit apartment building 
on Thanksgiving Day and immedi- 
ately tried to convince federal RTC 


guaemoiticials to talk.about how the 


building could be converted into 
permanent, affordable housing. 

Getting the empty building 
gturned into housing seemed to be a 
no-brainer. RTC had acquired the 
empty building at 17th and Capp 
BStreet in San Francisco’s Mission 
District when Continental Savings 
failed. The property was located 
smack in the middle of a depressed 
area of the Mission, an area greatly 
lin need of positive community ini- 
tiatives —_ and an area which did 
not need a large vacant building 
istanding amidst heavy drug and 
prostitution traffic. 

Further, Homes Not Jails was 
icoming to the table with solid offers 


Also, RTC is merging with the 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (FDIC) at the end 
of the year and the building was 
one of their left-over “hard to 
sell” properties. As icing on the 
cake, RTC has a mandate to use 
some of its acquired properties 
to provide affordable housing — 
yet RTC has never provided a 
single unit of affordable housing 
in San Francisco. 


RTC couldn’t sell the property 
and nonprofit housing developers 


were willing to buy it, a solution 
which made sense to everyone 
(except the federal government.) 

Even local officials rallied to the 
side of Homes Not Jails. Willie 
Brown expressed his support after 
his aides climbed a ladder into the 
building and checked it out. 
Congresswoman Nancy Pelosi 
offered assistance. Supervisor Sue 
Bierman introduced a resolution 
before the S.F. Board of 
Supervisors to put the City firmly 
behind the conversion of the vacant 
building into housing. 

Given all this, RTC responded 
by refusing to talk and by ordering 


the police to evict the nonviolent: 
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Homes Not Jails members enjoy the view from 
home, shortly before the federal government ordered their arrest. 


squatters. The federal response 


shocked and puzzled everyone Iii 
since the RTC simply refused tof 


entertain any discussion or offers on 
the property despite near-unani- 
mous support for the idea. 


Thus, after having housing for| 


six days. and hoping it might 
become permanent, eight people 


who are homeless and four activists | 


found themselves back on San 
Francisco’s streets — where home- 
lessness is a crime. 

What made the eviction and 
RTC’s refusal to negotiate especially 
disappointing was the fact that the 
17th and Capp Street property was 
immediately habitable. The property 
became vacant in 1994 when 
Continental Savings evicted tenants, 


from nonprofit housing developers 


See Housing Take Over page eight 


Will Homeless People Be Driven Out of 
Sacramento by New Anti-Camping Laws? 


by Bryan Augusta 


gged on by a handful of vocal citizens and embold- 

ened by a newly revised law outlawing camping by 

homeless people, Sacramento police have stepped 
up their harassment of people forced to live along river 
banks and in empty lots. The harassment is one piece of an 
increasing attack on poor people in Sacramento and the 
agencies which work to meet their basic needs. 

Since mid-October, dozens of citations have been issued 
to homeless people for violating Sacramento’s anti-camp- 
ing ordinance. The law, passed in September, 1995, to 
replace an older law invalidated by the court, makes it ille- 
gal to sleep on public or private property anywhere in the 
City of Sacramento. Because the ordinance prohibits sleep- 
ing outside anywhere in the city, including in one’s car, 
homeless people can do little to avoid violating the law. 

Nonetheless, advocates say the police have enforced the 
law with vigor. Soon after the anti-camping law took effect, 
a force of eight police cars swept down on the Richards 
Boulevard area of Sacramento, an area near several home- 


less service providers. In addition to rousting people from 
vacant lots, police reportedly stopped people walking down 
the street — presumably people who to them "looked 
homeless" — and ran a check to see if they had any out- 
standing warrants. Those who did were arrested. 

The police also regularly pass through encampments 


‘along the American River, and give warnings or hand out 


anti-camping citations. Manny Dias from Loaves and 
Fishes, a local agency which provides food and other ser- 
vices to homeless people, estimates that he has seen more 


-than 30 citations that were handed out between mid- 


October and December 1. Although he has been working 
to refer those cited to an attorney, there are likely many 
more Citations that are not brought to his attention. 

Two police officers are assigned to the task of enforc- 
ing the ordinance in the Richards Boulevard area of 
Sacramento, including along the American River. Stephen 
Switzer, an outreach worker with Legal Services of 
Northern California, says police told him that they would 


See Anti-Homeless Laws page six 
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by Julia Vinograd 


I can’t feed the hungry or help the hurting, 

the noise of the machine coming down 

drowns out ugly whimpering sounds. 

But this is my poem, 

I can do what I like in my poem, 

don’t worry, I won’t show you the truth, 

I can’t stand to look at it either, 

I never said that I was brave. 

This is a hospital, people are dying of AIDS, 
fever, coughing weakly into tubes, 

a white cart rolls by 

piled with small deep blue velvet cases 

and stops at each bed, 

a nurse with rubber gloves and sterilized forceps 
withdraws a diamond necklace from a velvet case 
and lays it across the patient’s forehead 

to cool him a little. 

The polished stones flash in the fluorescent lights. 
He moans in his sleep. 

He’s still dying but you can see him better now. 
A gang of masked desperate bank robbers 
breaks into a safe and hauls out 

bag after stuffed rough canvas bag, 

bulging with summer cherries 

ripe as a trail of blood. 

They leave laughing after tying up the guards. 
Conspirators stay up all night in a basement 
under a bare dangling lightbulb 

synchronizing their watches, 

checking their ammunition, 

they’re plotting to kidnap a sparechanger 

off the nearest streetcorner 

and hold him for ransom 

to all the governments in the world. 

As long as the picture is wrong we can see, 

it’s simple. 

So I’m not asking 

what is wrong with these pictures, 

I’m asking what’s wrong with us. 


from A Door with Wings by Julia Vinograd 
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Open Letter to the Berkeley City Council 


from the oe cles BENGIOS Coalition with the Homeless 


ase! from all walks of life enjoy a basal day at People's Park. 


Coativon. encourages ee people 
to write or phone their support for social 
services for the poor at People's '. Park, to. 
the city council members considered to” 


be swing votes: Linda Maio, Carla 
Woodworth and Diane Wooley-Bauer. _ 
The Religious Coalition asks support-. 
ers to attend the City Council meeting 
on January 9, 7 p.m., at the Old oe 

| Hall, 2134 Martin Luther King Jr. . Way. 


e as members of Berkeley 
churches and religious organi- 
zations believe it is our respon- 


sibility as people of faith to make our 
voices heard with and for our homeless 
sisters and brothers. The City’s lease with 
the University for People’s Park expires 
in March, 1996. A People’s Park Use 


Committee composed of representatives - 


from the City and UC has generated a 
plan that we would amend in three impor- 
tant areas. We are grateful for the good 
work of individuals and groups involved 
in the consensual planning process and 
also believe the plan falls short of key 
ingredients which will make it effective. 


First, the plan needs to be amended 
to include support for continued social 
- services at the Park, particularly for 
the existing food programs and free 
clothes box. 


We support all efforts by charitable 
and religious organizations to extend a 
helping hand to homeless and marginal- 
ized people at the Park by providing food 
and other resources and believe that such 
_ work should be affirmed — not limited by 

the City and University. 


“A September, 1995, letier signed by UC ~ 


‘Chancellor Chang-Lin Tien and Berkeley 


Mayor Shirley Dean, revealed drastic 


~ changes being proposed regarding current 


social services offered in the Park for the 
homeless and poor. The letter indicated 
that both the free clothes box at the Park 
and food services there would be reevaluat- 
ed and probably eliminated or changed. 

As concerned people of faith we 


_ strongly support these services at the Park. 


We worry that there may be an attempt to 
move the homeless from the Park altogeth- 
er. We feel that at a time when social ser- 


vices for these persons are being cut from 


federal, state and county budgets, the poor 
amongst us must remain visible. 

We support a concerted effort to 
remove crime and drug use from the Park. 
We support the Park’s diversity and 
affirm its historical significance as a site 


where Berkeley’s tradition of warm-heart-_ 
ed acceptance of different opinions and 


life styles can be maintained. 

At least six faith-based groups currently 
provide meals at the Park, in addition to 
Food Not Bombs. The largest providers are 


-- Food Not Bombs, which offers lunch to 


about 100 people six days a week, and 


Dorothy Day House, which has provided - 
_ breakfast to about 100 people every day. 


Dorothy Day. House is about to leave the 
Park and will serve at the University 


‘Lutheran Church, as well as the Men’s- 


Shelter. We believe it is important for 
some food services to remain in the Park. 
Eating together builds community among 
people whose lives are often fragmented. 
The meals also integrate the larger commu- 


‘nity. Food Not Bombs estimates that only 


70 percent of their clients are homeless. | 
We acknowledge problems surrounding 
the free clothes box and also feel it is a 


with modifications. We do not believe that 


The Hits Just Keep On Comin’ 


General Assistance Under Attack — - Again 


by Geoff Merideth 


he Alameda County Board of 
Supervisors continues to whittle 
away at the General Assistance 
program (GA) in an attempt to balance the 
budget on the backs of its most vulnerable 
residents. The latest actions by the Board 
came with little notice or opposition. 
On December 17, the Board voted 4-1 
(with Supervisor Keith Carson casting the 
lone “no” vote) to reapply to the State 


Mandates Commission in a second attempt © 


to cut the GA monthly grant from $300 to 
$221. This vote was in response to the 
State Court of Appeals upholding a lower 
court decision to halt the GA cuts made in 
September. The initial decision by 
Superior Court Judge Cahill agreed with 


the Legal Aid Society of Alameda County, 
which contended that the County did not 
prove that it was in “fiscal distress”. 

The County contends it has a $13 mil- 
lion deficit in the Social Services Agency 
budget, which must be made up either by 


cutting GA or other social services. Legal. 


Aid and other advocates contend that the 
County has numerous other options avail- 
able before it resorts to cutting GA. 

At the December 17th hearing, advo- 
cates argued that nothing had changed in 
the County’s budget or the law, and that 
the Board was throwing good money after 
bad. It will cost the County about 
$100,000 to reapply to the Mandates 
Commission, and even if it is granted 
mandate relief, there will be more expense 
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|Center for Jewish Studies, 


efforts by the City and UC to revamp the 
program will work without the full owner- 


ship and involvement of the existing Park 


community. We support development of a 


separate consensual planning process for 
- the Park’s free clothes box which involves — 


as key parties members of the homeless 
community and those using the Park. 

Second, the plan needs to be amend- 
ed to exclude components changing 


- People’s Park from a community gath- 


ering place into a UC athletic facility. 
The community consulted by the Use 

Committee overwhelmingly supported use 

of the space as a park rather than as an 


athletic field. We affirm the concerns of 


the Landmarks Commission and environ- 


mental groups that such changes would. 


threaten the social and physical integrity 
of this important cultural and historic site. 
The history of the Park demonstrates 


Sincerely, the. Undersigned 


-{|Dr. David Shields, Interim Director, — 


Westminster House, Presbyterian Campus 
Ministries, UC Berkeley 


Rev. Allan Bell, Episcopal Chaplain, 


-1UC Berkeley 


Dr. Dan Matt, Faculty Member, 
Center for Jewish Studies, 
Theological Union 


Father Bill O'Donnell, Catholic Priest, 
St. Joseph the Worker Church 


Sister Bernie Galvin, cdp, Director, - 
Religious Witness with Homeless People 
Trinity United Methodist Church 


Social Concerns Committee 


Berkeley Friends Meeting 
Peace and Social Order Committee 


Dr. David Biale, Director - 


Theological Union 


-|Alan Senauke, National Coordinator, 


Buddhist Peace Fellowship 


Maylie Scott, Priest 
Berkeley Zen Center 


Rev. Lee Williamson, Peace with. 


Justice Coordinator, California/Nevada 


Conference, United Methodist Church 


Sister Clare Ronzani, snd, Faculty, 
Jesuit School of Theology at Berkeley 


Ed Dunn, ofm, Justice & Peace 
Coordinator, Franciscan Friars-Santa 
Barbara Province 


Michael Harank, Founder, 
Bethany House Catholic Worker 


Dorothy Day House -- Catholic Worker 


Mel Weitsman, Abbot 
Berkeley Zen Center 


Terry Messman, 


Homeless Organizing Project Coordinator 


from the resulting legal ences 

On December 18, the Board voted on a 
package of recommendations to make up 
part of the $13 million that Rodger Lum, 
Social Services Agency Director, was 


ordered to find. Lum’s initial list of cuts ° 
-was.so drastic that the Board felt it could ~ 


not enact it. Lum’s cuts of $13 million in 
County General Fund dollars would have 
meant losing. more than $50 million in 
services, when calculating matching state 
and federal funds that would also be lost, 
and more than 1,000 employees. © 

The plan presented on December 18 
included reductions in two programs which 
are spending below budget, and two 


changes in GA. One change was to extend 


sanctions for any GA program violation to 


Graduate . 


Graduate © 


_valuable service. that _can be continued. |American Friends Service Committee, _ 


long-standing good will as well as dissen- 


sion. We believe the Park could be a site that — 


generates services and jobs for the homeless 
as well as being a comfortable and conve- 
nient open space for the whole community. 


Third, we believe UC should donate 
the land at People’s Park to the City of 


Berkeley to be run by the community. 


-Nearly $3 million of taxpayer’s money 
have been spent in the last five years 
alone in the University’s ongoing battle 
with community residents over People’s 
Park. We believe the City of Berkeley 
should have permanent control of the Park 
and that the City should create a board of 
stewards for the site that includes signifi- 
cant representation from Park users. 

With amendments in these three key 


areas we believe the Use Plan for People’s — 


Park will effectively work to make the Park 
a hospitable environment for all people. 


Rabbi Burt Jacobson, —- -_ 
-Kehilla Community Synagogue — 


‘Joanna Macy, Faculty Member, |. 


Starr King School for the Ministry 
Berkeley Fellowship of Unitarian 


~ Univeralists, Social Action Committee 


Jurgen Schwing, Member 
First Congregational Church of Berkeley 


Dr. Clare Fischer, Faculty Member, 
Starr King School for the Ministry, 


Dr. Bob Lassalle-Klein, Faculty Member, 


Jesuit School of Theology at Berkeley 
Dr. Fred Rosenbaum 

Dr. Lynn Rhodes, Faculty Member, 
Pacific School of Religion 


Pam Gilbert-Snyder, Social Ministry 
Chair, University Lutheran Chapel - 


. Father Richard Chilson, Priest, 


Newman Center - Holy Spirit Chapel © 


- Lonnie Vohs, Member 
First Mennonite Church of San Francisco — 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, Staff 
David Buer, ofm, Steering Committee | 
Religious Witness with Homeless People 


Bay Area Church of Christ, Livermore 
Rev. Pat deJong, Pastor, 
First Congregational Church of Berkeley 


Rev. Dr. George Cummings, Pastor, 
Church by the Side of the Road, American 
Baptist Seminary of the West, Faculty 


Susan Felix, Member, 

The Aquarian Minyan 

Rebecca Parker, President, 
Starr King School for the Ministry 


Rev. Richard Rollefson, Pastor, 
Shepherd of the Hills Lutheran Church 


Dr. Jack Kornfield, Buddhist Teacher, 
Spirit Rock Center 


Rev. Odette Lockwood-Stewart, Director, | __ 
Wesley Foundation-Methodist Campus Ministry] . 


180 days. Prior to the Board decision, there 
was a graduated system of sanctions 
depending on the “severity” of non-com- 
pliance, making recipients ineligible for 
GA from 30 to 180 days. The County 
expects to save $1.8 million by this change. 


The Board also voted to cut benefits — 


for childless’ couples: This cut will affect 
406 such couples, whose current monthly 
grants of $490 will be reduced to $403 
starting in February. The County expects 
to save about $200,000 in the 1995-96 fis- 


cal year. Opponents countered that the 


cuts could strain relationships, forcing 
some couples to break up. Not only would 
this cut appear to be “anti-marriage,” but 
also could end up costing the County 


See More GA Cuts page six 
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Story and Photo by Jan Spence 


An interfaith memorial service was held 
on December 21 in Civic Center Plaza for 
the 145 homeless men, women and chil- 
dren who died on the streets of San 


_ Francisco this past year. About 150 friends, 


advocates and religious leaders attended 
the ceremony on a clear and cold evening. 


This was the eleventh year for the can-- 


dlelight service, organized by Rev. 


Glenda Hope, Director of San Francisco . 


Network Ministries. In attendance were 
spiritual leaders from Native American, 
Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, Protestant and 
Catholic spiritual traditions. The service 
was co-sponsored by the Homeless Task 
Force and Coalition on Homelessness. 
Rev. Hope announced that 145 deaths 


is a record number; the youngest victim . 
_was 15 years old and the oldest was 72. 
_ The name of each person who died on the 
street last year was called out. At the end 


of the list, the names of three homeless 
people who had been overlooked were 


- called out, making the total 145. 


= s ; a ee ES 
Interfaith Memorial Service for homeless people who died on the streets. — 


People attending the ceremony were 


reminded: "If we didn't gather here tonight, 


some of the victims would not have been 


remembered in any place, in any way." 
"This is a solemn worship service of 
mourning and lament for our homeless 


Record Number of Homeless Deaths on S.F. Streets 


brothers and sisters who have died on our 
streets and alleys, in our doorways and 
parks during 1995," Rev. Hope stated. 
"We call each name on our list, for each 
one is a child of God whose life should be 
honored and whose death should be 
mourned. At the end of the service, we 
recommit to continue the work for justice, 
dignity and the fullness of life for all." 
This is the seventh year that the number 

of deaths on the list has exceeded 100. The — 
last record was three years ago when 138 
homeless people died on the streets of San 
Francisco. But the very nature of the task 
makes it difficult to arrive at an accurate 
total. It is estimated that these figures are 
low, that the number of deaths could be 
very much higher. In past years, an infant 
as young as four months and an adult as 
old as 78 years died on the streets. 

- Similar memorial services for home- 
‘less people who died on the streets in 
1995 were held in major cities across the 
country on December 21. 


Revamped Mental Health System Fails Sacramento's Homeless 


by Stephen Switzer 


or many years, Sacramento had a 
mental health system that, while 
imperfect, was effective enough to 


_ ensure that large numbers of gravely dis- 


abled people did not have to struggle for 
survival on our streets. Today, however, 
even a short stroll anywhere in the down- 


- town area will demonstrate just how sadly 


and drastically that has changed. 

While the mentally disabled have 
always been represented disproportionate- 
ly among the homeless, the situation in 


Sacramento has become exacerbated over 
the past three years. Staff members oper- ~ 
ating the overflow shelter at Cal Expo ~ 


estimate that at times more than 60 per- 


cent of those utilizing the shelter are peo- 


ple with significant psychiatric disabili- 
ties. Other area shelters also report that a 
very high percentage of their guests are 
people in need of mental health services. 
In late 1992, the Board of Supervisors 
instructed the Department of Health and 
Human Services to initiate a fundamental 
redesign of the mental health system in 
Sacramento County. (See related story.) 
In January, 1993, just as the redesign 
process had begun, 
Supervisors amended their initial instruc- 
tions to decree that the new system would 
operate with a budget reduced by $6.2 
million. The previous year, the system 
budget had been cut by $3.8 million. Cuts 
of such severity drastically impaired the 
ability of the system to operate in any real 
or meaningful way, under any design. 
Even Robert Caulk, director of the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services, acknowledged. in a March 9, 
1993, memo to the Board that, with such 
an extreme reduction in funding levels, 
the new system “could not possibly pro- 


vide the services necessary to the thou- 


sands of individuals presently being 
served.” Still, the redesign was completed 
and, though meagerly funded and very 
thinly stretched, the new system was 
implemented in July, 1993. 


The system as redesigned on paper is_ 


an excellent model for the provision of 


- mental health services. If properly funded, 


it would likely be a first-rate model of a 
progressive and effective system for the 
rest of the country. As it stands now, how- 
ever, the system is inaccessible, ineffec- 
tive, and entirely insufficient to the task: 
Immediately following the redesign, 
the number of people being served by the 


_system dropped by nearly 2,000. It can be 


presumed that a significant portion of 
those who fell out of the system have 


the Board of 


landed on our streets. Also, the number of 
homeless people with mental disabilities 
in jail began to rise sharply. In fact, the 
Sacramento County Sheriffs have com- 
plained that they have become the “new 


mental health system.” Without the sup- ~ 


port of Case Management Services, which 


was eliminated during the redesign 


who don’t check in-by a certain time. 
Emergency shelter providers must 
learn to adapt to the realities of the people 


they are now serving. Programs which 


may have operated for 15 years must 


understand that the face of homelessness 


has changed greatly, and that if they are to 


be at all effective, they too must change. 


The number of homeless people with mental dis- 


abilities in jail began to rise sharply. The 


Sacramento County Sheriffs complained that they 
have become the “new mental health system.” 


Ses “homeless mentally disabled peo- 
ple discharged from jail go right back to 
the streets and often soon are back in jail. 
Much of the supportive housing once 
available to homeless mentally disabled 
people no longer exists. Also, recent cuts 
in General Assistance grant levels in 
Sacramento have made even the least 


expensive SRO housing unaffordable to- 
many people and have resulted in a new 


surge in the number of people living on 
the streets, many of them people with 
severe mental disabilities. 

It should also be noted that changes 
being made by Congress in SSI and 
AFDC will amplify this crisis to a degree 
that is simply impossible to calculate. 

As housing options and income levels 
have dwindled for homeless consumers, so 
too have options for treatment. The Guest 
House, a severely understaffed clinic, is 
intended to be an entry point for homeless 
people into the mental health system. But 
the clinic staff includes only one part-time 
clinician, so new screenings are limited to 
12 per month. Obviously, there are many 
more people who are homeless and in need 
of mental health services. 

As mentioned earlier, the number of psy- 
chiatrically disabled people staying in the 
shelters is also on the rise. Unfortunately, 
the shelter system and the mentally disabled 
client often are not particularly well 
equipped to deal with one another. 

Shelters are, often for good reasons, 
unable to operate with the flexibility 
sometimes needed when working with 
mentally disabled people. However, the 
primary problem is the mindset common 
to many providers that the client must 
accommodate the program rather than the 
program adjusting to the needs of the 
client. For instance, a person who may not 
know what day or month it is will proba- 
bly have difficulty adhering to stringent 
rules mandating the eviction of clients 


“As counties are forced to bear the brunt 
of the decision by Congress to reduce SSI 
and AFDC from entitlement status to 
block grants, more cuts are certain to 
come. New federal regulations prohibiting 


legal aid agencies from engaging in leg- 
islative advocacy mean that those con- 
cerned with poverty-related issues, includ- 
ing mental health, will have lost a valu- 
able advocate and ally in the local budget 


"process and at public policy hearings. . 


‘While a candid assessment of the situa- 
tion in Sacramento, and indeed through- 
out the country, is certainly disheartening, 
we need not be forlornly resigned to loss. 
Grass-roots organizing is now more criti- 
cal than ever. Groups and individuals 
must become more united in their advoca- 
cy efforts as well as more educated on 


‘budget and other policy issues so that we 


can intelligently and effectively compete 
for county funds. 


For those of us concerned with social 
justice, the work has become more diffi- 
cult — but not impossible. 


F oie 


receive a very high Ie level of service. _ The 


ratio of clients to staff is very low, so the 

x ISAs are able to provide the comprehen- 

ts of sive, individualized and well-coordinated 
m- - treatment and services envisioned by 


_ those involved in the redesign process. 


= The situation with the RSTs, however, 


ds much more problematic. The idea 
behind Hee RSTs is that tae will ee 


fter my Naval- discharge in 
Connecticut in 1995, I began to 


pursue employment as a banquet 


cook. T was discharged an E-3 Seaman; 


and my goal was to become a chef. I 
worked three months at the Raddison 
Hotel chain, learning my craft while chas- 
ing my dream of becoming an accom- 
plished chef. 

I served my country during the Gulf 
War in Irag. While in Saudia Arabia, I 
met a Puerto Rican merchant seaman 
working for SeaLift Command. His apt 
description of his duties and pay made me 
want to join this outfit upon discharge. 
My thought was to make enough money 
to go to a culinary academy. 

I found out about an opening coming 
up at SeaLift in Oakland in September, 
1995. Seeing that my job at the Radisson 
Hotel was going nowhere fast, I made 
arrangements to go out west and. apply for 
a position at SeaLift. Things didn’t work 
out as I had planned. SeaLift was full of 
red tape and snafus. My money quickly 
ran out and, before I knew it, I was on the 
brink of homelessness. 

I began to walk the mean streets of 
downtown Oakland. I saw panhandlers 
and homeless types with their lives con- 
tained in shopping carts. Some were: like 
the walking wounded of war; others bab- 
bled on about life’s blues and endless 
dues. I saw women and men lost in 
poverty. I wanted no part.of it. But with 


Prisoners of Myth 
by John B. Denson 


Like zealots who burned witches we were 
right; 

Our foes were always vile and evil men. 
Our cause was always just in every fight; 


> 


And we were right to kill'em-all, Amen. —- — 


Your 'facts' cannot convince us we were 
wrong -- 

We lost too many friends in war, you see. 
We need the old war lies to keep us 
strong -- 

This is the way that wars will ever be. 
And when peace comes we find we need 
them still; 

So in our minds the lies and myths are 
facts. 

We needed them in war so we could 

kill -- 

We need them now to justify our acts. 
Our cause was just -- our foes were 
always bad! ; 
To doubt our lies and myths could drive 
us mad. 


John B. Denson sent Street Spirit these 
poems from his VFW Post in Green Cove 
Springs, Florida. He writes: "I find it 
tronic that few people realize that the stu- 
pid war that made many Vietnamese dead 
and homeless also helped kill Americans 
and made many of them homeless too." 


STREET SPIRIT 


no income and no housing, I had a prob- 
lem! 

As I plunged into economic-hell, I 
looked for a refuge. One-day, I was 
directed towards a Vet Center in down- 
town Oakland. They assisted me in locat- 
ing a homeless shelter and places to get a 
meal in the area. They also helped me 
find employment. Most of all, they lis- 
tened to my story. 

The Oakland Vet Center seemed to 
always have veterans looking for employ- 
ment or some other form of direction, i.e., 
benefits, counselors to help with Post- 
Traumatic Stress Syndrome or other help. 

I was homeless for six days. It seemed 
like six months. As I reflect on my home- 
less sojourn at the Peniel Mission in 
Oakland, prayers and faith in my fellow 
human beings helped to stabilize my life. 
Shelter life is woeful, but the people are 
genuine and the food is not bad at all. 

I saw homeless people like myself not 
as bums or beggars, but as a collective of 
citizens trying to bring order to their 


lives. I have a full-time job now as a 


parking attendant, and I’m applying for 
veteran’s benefits to go to a culinary 
school. I’d like to thank the Vet Center 
for being there when I and others need 


. them. I'd like to convey this to the home- 


less community — the hole is never too 
deep that you can’t climb out. 


Story edited by Doug Howerton 


by John B. Denson 


He saw his-share of violence, 

More than the papers tell; 

He saw the gunfire kill his friends --_| 
He knew that was was hell. 


The streets were full of action; 
The bloody war went on; 
Another burst of gunfire, 
Another friend was gone. 


He did not have a weapon; 
His war was to survive; 
Like many of our ex-Gl's, 
He fought to stay alive. 


He could not join the Legion, 
Or get in DAV; - 

No VFW Post for him -- 

A schoolboy here, you see. 


His end came in an alley; 

_ A knife flashed, he was gone; 
Another unknown soldier 
In the war that still goes on. 


No flag to mark his passing; 

No stirring speech today; ! 
The vet who died was 12 years old -- 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


“Home, Street Home!" 


he high demands in today’s world 

tax those who have ongoing prob- 
lems. Many obstacles obstruct a 
man’s dream and his sense of reality, i.e., 


crack, alcohol, eroticism and the lack of 


employment. (When I say man, I am 
speaking of both men and women.) These 
obstructions have to be surmounted, dis- 
lodged. We, meaning mankind, have to 
use stepping stones to lead us to the right 
path — a good life. 

To be an accountant, you need good 
math skills; to find a better way of life, we 
need concrete direction, from within and 
without. It all boils down to pleasure and 
addiction. The seven deadly sins: glut- 
tony... greed... sloth. .. envy... wrath. 
.. pride. . . lust. . . These are the main 
obstacles to a better society. 

The homeless. have nothing tangible, 
and the wealthy have too much. Street 
vets and those in shelters have good ideas 
from a different viewpoint. For example, 
why buy used clothes for inflated prices? 
Why not recycle used clothes and lower 
the price of new clothes? Nothing is com- 
pletely free. You always pay, if not with 
money, than with deeds. There’s always a 
price. 
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Art by Mike "Moby" Theobald 


Vietnam vets that don’t stay in shel- 
ters, and even those that do, want shelters 
to lighten up on their controls and regula- 
tions and serve the shelter population bet- 
ter and more directly. For instance, only 
mental health clients should do mental 
health programs. Those who just need 
employment should be given job training. 
Help the homeless to help themselves! 
We need to work, to eat, to house our- 
selves, to enjoy ourselves, to find a way 
out of despair! We could use a present- 
day New Deal, another F.D.R. who would 
create nationwide programs to serve poor 
people, like in the thirties. 

We, the homeless vets, need to set up 
businesses with government and state 
agencies, and also the help of care 
providers. We need to help other home- 
less people to get employed in flea mar- 
kets, bakeries, laundromats, book stores, 
etc. We, the homeless vets, need to play 
roles in these operations from a homeless 
base that has a strong sense of direction. 
We need to form nonprofit organizations 
to spin off profitable businesses. Vietnam 
vets using their skills to aid society. 
Bringing a new vision to a nation needing 
closure. : 
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Down And Out in Berkeley #7, by Moby Theobald 


"It’s as though living on the street, and enduring that life, has stirred the artist to discover more of his 
own manhood. Being on the bottom, a man can get more in touch with his own bottom- line." 


Review by B.N. Duncan 
[: 1994 and 1995, Mike "Moby” 


Theobald, a talented, original cartoon- 

ist, turned his mind and hand to infor- 
mative, entertaining story-telling, using 
his homeless situation as a subject. Moby 
is one of many “on-the-fringe” people 
from Berkeley’s south-campus Telegraph 
Avenue area who are valuable and cre- 
ative communicators. 

Moby kept on with his DOWN AND 
OUT comic-book series, and recently 
came out with-a seventh issue in the series 
which has a rougher, rawer tone and 
expresses more rugged grit and guts than 
the previous DOWN AND OUT issues. In 
the full-length, 44-page story, “Under The 
_ Weather,” Moby is into more trenchant 
meaning than before with his story about 


“homeless men living through the ae oe 


cold and wind and rain. 

The big panel that introduces “Under 
The Weather” strongly draws the | 
reader/viewer to follow the story, by dra- 
matically expressing the forlorn plight of 
‘Moby needing shelter in a rainstorm. 

In this comic, Moby’s drawing, though 
often deceptively looking dashed-off, 
expressively conveys the emotional con- 
tent: e.g., the feeling of heavy, sloppy, 
violent rain; the feeling of a messy street 
and wild environment in winter; the feel- 
ing of men stranded and homeless, who- 
could feel inwardly like they’re “coming 
apart” or de-composing; the starkness of it 
ul; a sense of the desolate and desperate. 

The drawing and dialogue convey a 
sense of raw strength of spirit; and humor 
often comes naturally out of the charac- 
ters’ experiences. It’s as though living on 
- the street and enduring that life has stirred 
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tional comics and comedy, with the frank- 
ness and facing up to real life found in 
underground or alternative comics. 

Moby shows how fouled-up some social- 
ly marginal people can be, alienated by both 
society and their own unresolved personal 
problems. He presents different sides of the 
subject, while being neither harsh nor a soft- 

-ie in his view of people. Above all, he 
shows homeless people as people. 

One really good subject in “Under The 
Weather” is the conflict experienced by a 
guy rescued from alcoholism and the 
street by a church ministry, who as night 
watchman is supposed to keep (homeless) 
people off the church premises. There’s 
valuable realism in bringing out how the 
rule of officialdom can force even an offi- 
cial with real good will, the character Rev. 


Za Just 
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1.e., holding to a policy of not allowing 
people caught in the rain to have shelter 
around the church. (The ministry doesn’t 
have legal insurance in case of people get- 
ting hurt on the premises, and could 
potentially be sued out of existence.) 

With the Rev. Emmanuel character, 
Moby shows how someone with a voca- 
tion to help the down and out has to have 
both good will and hard sense; and needs 
to know. how..to say both “yes” and “no 
to needy people who can often only focus 
on their own needs. 

Moby’s comic portrays humanity as 
often not nice, but warm and vital and 
identifiable. His characters ring true; and 
the characters have clear relationships to 
many real people one could meet who live 

on the street, and — in some’cases — to” 
people who are not socially marginal but 
who relate to socially marginal people. 

More power to you, Moby! 


Ss 
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--. Emmanuel,_to. deny-.aid-to- needy. _people;.. — -. 


ae oe Mike te Theobald 

Moby’s comics have their own kind of 

~ heart or sentiment not found anywhere 
else. It’s his own particular blend of 
adventure and sympathy found in tradi- 


From Down and Out in Herkeley oe 
who has to check the church grounds at 
night possesses some real power and preci- 
sion in expressing a sense of the forebod- — 
ing under nocturnal, sinister conditions. 


the artist to discover more of his own man- 
hood. Being on the bottom, a man can get 
more in touch with his own bottom-line. 
About three-fourths of the way into the 
story, a full-page panel about a watchman 


The adult-oriented comic is sold for 
$2.00 at Cody’s Bookstore on Telegraph 
Avenue, and at B.N. Duncan and Ace 
Backwords' vendors’ table near Cody’s. 


The Politics of Fear 


by Dan McMullan 


caring people into voting for them is noth- 
ing new. It’s an age-old trick, as old as poli- 


tics itself. With the threat of the Soviet 
Union fading fast, our elected officials have had 
to scramble to come up with a new bogeyman. 

When I was in my teens, there was a neighbor- 
hood youth center not far from my home. Many of 
us kids would hang out there. I noticed that the kids 
that hung out there the most were usually those 
who didn’t have much to look forward to at home. 
Today that youth center is a probation office. 

When I think about the problems facing society 
today, I often think about that youth center and how 
it was closed in the early 1980s due to a lack of 
funding. Two weeks after it closed, I was arrested 
for the first time in life. Ironically, I was sent back 
to that very same building to see my probation offi- 
cer. Gone were the couches, the ping-pong tables 
and the encouraging staff. In their place were sterile 
offices manned by people who told me that they 
didn't have enough time for me. "Fill out this paper. 
See you next week. . . Next!" 

Obviously, most crime stems from hopelessness. 
Look around you. The message is clear. If you 
don’t live in a specific area, own a certain type of 
car, wear a particular style of clothing and certain 
shoes, you’re not considered to be worth much. So 
today, kids are willing to kill for the “right” pair of 
shoes. The thing is, it’s not the shoes they’ re after. 
The problem is that they don’t have anyone in their 
lives saying, “Hey, you really can write. You can 
sing. You can go to college. You can succeed!” So 
they have to settle for, “Hey, nice shoes.” 

Instead, politicians are all too eager to play the 


fear card. They hype an isolated case, paint all 


_people with problems with the same incriminat- 


ing brush, then declare, “Elect me. I will protect 
you.” This is McCarthyism applied to crime. 

If Eisenhower were around today, he might 
say, “Beware the prison-industrial complex!” The 
prison industry keeps growing and growing. 
Business is good. In 1977, California’s prison 
population was 19,000. Today, it is at 128,000 
and growing. Where is it all going to lead? 

In the future, people will look back-on these 
times and wonder how so much insanity was 
allowed to prevail. They will look back on the 
shallow tricks of many politicians like Gov. Pete 
Wilson and wonder how people could have swal- 
lowed such nonsense. The idea that America can 
create a healthy society by locking it out, then 
locking it up, has no basis in reality. 

It’s no secret that it’s the poor that go to 
prison. And when they get there, there’s a won- 
derful education in store for them. They will learn 
that according to the state they are garbage, that 
right and wrong is a matter of money and politics, 
and that to show courtesy is to show weakness. 
They will learn that the country they. grew up lov- 
ing and believing in will spend $50,000 a year 
(indefinitely) to punish them before it will spend 
a one-time fee of $20,000 to educate them and 
provide them with opportunities. 

I hear it at least 20 times a day in here. With 
the new laws in effect, the prison population is 
convinced that the only way to stay out of prison 
for life is to move out of the areas they lived in 
before. So hold on to your seats. The lessons of 
the Great California Crime Experiment may soon 
be coming to a neighborhood near you. 


My Quest for Housing 
with a Hidden Disability 


by Pamela Lipshaw 
was evicted from apartments in Berkeley twice; once in 1984 and 
[es 1994. After each eviction, I was homeless. I paid rent and was 
a good tenant but sometimes I would bring in homeless persons for 


showers, meals and rest. Some were disruptive and caused problems 


between the landlord and myself. I had friendship bonds with both 
landlords; both knew I was susceptible to emotional/mental illness, but 


both evicted me. I was homeless, but rather than being on the streets, I 
-was placed in mental hospitals, either voluntarily or against my will. 


Herrick (Alta Bates) was the hospital of my choice, when I was able 
to go voluntarily. I’ve been in “snakepits” against my will (5150’d to a 


psychiatric hospital.) These snakepit settings included Highland 
‘Hospital, John George and East Bay Hospital (aka asylum), where my 
‘stays would be as short as two weeks or as long as three months. 


After spending time in hospitals, I would either go back to my 
place of residency, usually a studio apartment, or — when I had 
nowhere else to go — to halfway homes. I’ve been in numerous 
halfway houses in the Bay Area, including Bonita House and 
Manzanita House, which cater to mentally disabled persons with 


| dual diagnoses. In other words, persons with substance abuse es 


lems compounded with mental illness. 

- Iam currently living at Casa de la Vida, a project of Berkeley 
Place, Inc. in Oakland. It does not cater to dual diagnosis but some 
residents are in recovery. In my ten years in the mental health sys- 
tem, I have met many of the Berkeley homeless population in mental 
hospitals. Some that I have met are on the streets, and they are very 
intelligent and creative people. Some do not take care of themselves, 


however. They still prefer to use drugs and cgay their ssl or GA 
checks on destructive things. 


Igo to the Center for Independent ce ee I need assistance 


with housing. The Homeless Project, where I have been a client for 


ae yous: has sider me anonty wah finding housing. 
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from page two a3 
more, since the two persons would be eli- 
gible for $300 each after a separation. 

At the same time the Board of 
Supervisors was cutting GA, they were 
presented with preliminary recommenda- 
tions from the General Assistance Forum, 
a working group of County officials, City 
of Oakland representatives, nonprofit ser- 
vice providers, advocates and the reli- 
gious community. The GA Forum is 
attempting to develop.a new strategy to 
serve people needing or receiving public 


R. Crumb's finely rendered drawing of "Gypsy" Catano, a well-known | 
Berkeley street person, can be found in the Telegraph Avenue Street 
Calendar for 1996. The calendar portrays the "off-beat and proud" street 
artists, thinkers and rebels who make up Berkeley's fascinating milieu of 
street spirit and inspiration. The Telegraph Avenue Street Calendar can 
be purchased for $10 at Cody's, Moe's and Shakespeare Bookstores. 
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assistance. Although the discussions start- 


ed out dealing with GA, they soon shifted © 


to include recipients of Aid for Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC), in 
anticipation of the “welfare reform” 
changes being considered by Congress. 

In January, the GA Forum will propose 


-to the Board the development of a single 


welfare system with comprehensive ser- 
vices to be provided to individuals and 
families, leading to greater self-sufficien- 
cy and financial independence. 

It was noted during the process that 


Anti-Homeless Laws Hit Sacramento 


from page one 

not destroy personal property found in 
camps unless “ordered to do otherwise.” 
The police did not explain who might give 
such an order. 

However, personal property reportedly 
is being destroyed. Some of those cited 
for camping along the American River 
reported that police slashed the roofs of 
tents or threw away other belongings. 
Police often claim that they cannot differ- 
entiate between discarded garbage and 
homeless people’s possessions. Yet, on 
some occasions, people have reported 
being present when their property was 
trashed. Harassment, rather than a drive to 
clean the river banks, appears to be the 
motivation. “People aren’t leaving,” says 
Dias. “I think that’s what [the cops] want, 
but no one’s leaving.” — 

The prospect of mounting a legal chal- 
lenge to the law is slim. Stewart Katz, a 
local defense attorney who has agreed to 
represent homeless people cited under the 
law, says none of the cases referred to him 
have been prosecuted. Each one has been 
dismissed before trial. “I doubt we’re 
going to get a chance to challenge the 
law,” says Katz, who helped overturn 
Sacramento’s previous anti-camping ordi- 
nance. Even if a citation did make it to 
trial, the task would be difficult. The law 
is based on Santa Ana’s anti-camping 
ordinance, which the California Supreme 
Court upheld earlier this year. : 

Driving the homeless out of town 

The police aren’t the only ones work- 
ing to drive homeless people out of 
Sacramento. Leaders of homeowner 
groups in the Richards Boulevard area are 


increasingly painting homeless people as 
villains, the source of nearly every prob- 
lem in their neighborhood, from crime to 
the presence of discarded furniture. Their 
solution: A strict anti-camping ordinance. 
They praise the job being done by the 
police in enforcing it. 


Now they have seized on a recent mis- 


- STREET SPIRIT 


Satire by Mike “Moby” Theobald 


out our techno thingies! — 


to the network. 


certain key parties were not involved in — 
_the initial discussions, most notably the 


County employees’ unions and welfare 
recipients. After the Board accepts the 
basic principles of the welfare reform 
efforts, the next step will be to begin 
designing the components of a compre- 
hensive system. At that point it will be 
essential to have many current and former 
GA and AFDC recipients involved in the 
design and implementation process. 

The Emergency Services Network 
(ESN) and Berkeley-Oakland Support 


Services, both of which have been active ._ 


participants in the GA Forum, are com- 


calculate the size and weight of the col- 
lective human excrement produced by 
Sacramento’s homeless population each 
year. The author, a homeowner associa- 
tion member, never explained the mean- 
ing of his scatological calculation or why 
he assumes that all of this has been 
deposited on the front lawns of Loaves 
and Fishes’ neighbors, particularly since 
Loaves and Fishes provides public 


“| had one of the cops come up to me and Say, 
‘You’re attracting scum from all over the United 
States. These people — they’re scum.’ 

| said, ‘Scum? What is scum? That’s something 


you get from soap. These are human beings.’” 
— Manny Dias, Loaves and Fishes, Sacramento 


step by Loaves and Fishes — another tar- 


- get of their frequent attacks — as new 


fodder in their on-going attempt to demo- 
nize the poor and homeless. 

Earlier this year it was discovered that 
Loaves and Fishes, which provides free 


meals, showers, heath care and a day-time © 


park that serves as a “harassment-free 
zone” for homeless people, had expanded 
its facilities without obtaining necessary 


permits from the city. Some neighborhood — 


activists immediately seized on this as an 
opportunity to force Loaves and Fishes to 
scale back the services they provide and 
to expound their misinformed theory that 
service providers are responsible for the 
existence of homelessness in Sacramento. 
A recent smear tactic villainized home- 
less people for possessing the same bodily 
functions as every other member of the 
-human species. An article, appearing first 
in a local alternative weekly, attempted to 


restrooms to its guests. The article was 
reprinted in a chain of community news- 
papers distributed throughout the city. 

The Boulevard Park Neighborhood, 
located about a mile from Loaves and 
Fishes, recently used its newsletter to 
accuse homeless people of stealing 
“plants, garden tools and house features” 
from people’s homes, and blamed the 
problem largely on Loaves and Fishes. 

“A number of your neighbors have 
attended various meetings about Loaves 
and Fishes’ transient feeding operations,” 
the newsletter told its members. “We have 
listened to beleaguered businesses, 
churches and residents describe in sordid 


detail the consequences of having all of - 


the homeless from every nearby county 
concentrated in the central city.” 

The idea that Sacramento is a “mag- 
net” for homeless people from throughout 
the state was a central rationalization for 


THE UNIBUMMER MANIFESTO 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY AND Way It's REALLY BAD, MAN. 


1. The Industrial Revolution and it’s consequences are a major drag. I’m so 
bummed out about it, man. The air is really lousy, and the water is totally 
thrashed, man. There’s all kinds of crap in the soil too, which I think is a big 
time bummer, hence my code name “The Unibummer’’. I am a terrorist, sure, 
but don’t go thinking I’m very happy about it. — 

2. The Techno-Industrial Whatchamahoozits has got to fucking end, man. 
Like, the world is on the total brink, right? So if it keeps going like this, man, the . 
way it has since Ford and Rockafeller and Carnegie etc. got the Industry going, — 
well, my friends, the Earth is gonna look like a larger version of the moon, man! 


3. If the whole house of cards has gotta go Kabloowie anyway, better to get 

it over with now. while folks are at home watching shit on T.V. than later on 
‘when we’re cruising around in flying cars and snorting portable oxygen cuz 
the ozone layer is at fucking street level and then we'll really be hurting with- 


4. Since the late Seventies, Saturday-Night Live has really sucked. If NBC 
promises to take that show off the air forever, I will stop sending my packages 


5, The time is now, man. I can only continue my work anonymously from 
my tiny hidden apartment overlooking the Seven Eleven and the Tower Video 
store across the street. As I sit composing this message I can hear the dull roar- 
ing from the nearby airport. No one suspects who I truly am, thus my diligent _ 
work can progress in-secret. Not even Mr. Janwictz across the hall suspects me. 


6. Finally, I just wanna say that I have a really long mailing list and if 
you’re on it, beware: I have a really depressing letter headed your way, man. 
I’m talking about a letter so somber and serious in nature you’! kill or injure 
yourself upon reading it just like my previous victims. So clean up your act, 
clean up the system, clean up the earth and have a bummer day, man. 
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mitted to ensuring that welfare recipients, 


past and present, have meaningful input — 


into the process. This will include educat- 
ing those who are interested about what 
has happened up to this point so they will 


have the same information as everyone 


else. It is important that “client/consumer 
input” be substantive, and not mere win- 


dow dressing, as too often happens. 


Current or former recipients of GA or 
AFDC interested in reshaping the pro- 
grams which affect their lives should con- 
tact James Thomas of ESN at 451-3138. 

Geoff Merideth is the Administrative 
Director of ESN. 2 


the enactment of Sacramento’s anti-camp- 
ing ordinance, one that continues to drive 
enforcement of the law. The notion that 
homeless Sacramentans are “outsiders” 
provides a convenient justification for dri- 
ving them back out through harassment, 
one that the police have not failed to note. 

Dias, from Loaves and Fishes, 

recounts, “I had one of the cops [assigned 
to the anti-camping enforcement] come up 
to me and say, ‘You’re attracting scum 
from all over the United States. These 
people — they’re scum.’ I said, ‘Scum? 
What is scum? That’s something you get 
from soap; these are human beings.’”’’ 
_ These assaults on homeless people and 
the agencies that serve them are beginning 
to take their toll. Loaves and Fishes has 
said that contributions to its organization 
are down considerably this year, forcing it 
to contemplate layoffs. 

But community members who disagree 
with the attacks are beginning to respond. 
Emmy Gunterman, a 28-year resident of 
the Boulevard Park neighborhood, was so 
outraged by the Association’s attack on 
homeless people and Loaves and Fishes 


that she wrote a letter to each of her 
neighbors in response and demanded a 


meeting with the mayor to discuss solu- 
tions to the problems of homelessness. 


“To build a neighborhood, community’ 
- or a nation, respect for others is essential,” 


wrote Gunterman. “It is a question of 
human beings respecting each other, being 
able to imagine themselves in the shoes of 


others. It is not easy to root out the causes 


of unemployment and homelessness and to 
provide housing, jobs, services, food and 
shelter in the meantime. The severe prob- 
lems cry out for persons working together 


for long-range solutions.” 
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Breaking a 60-Year Promise to Poor Children 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


Now that 1995 has drawn to a close, serious contenders 
abound for the coveted "Kick Them When They're Down" 
award. San Francisco Mayor Frank Jordan and Berkeley Mayor 
Shirley Dean did everything in their power to criminalize the 
homeless and persecute the powerless. City officials in Concord 
and Palo Alto ordered bulldozer assaults to demolish homeless 
encampments. The cities of Sacramento, Santa Ana and 
Martinez unleashed major new anti-homeless laws that would 
qualify as "hate crimes" if applied against any other minority. 

- But even in light of these acts of blatant inhumanity, the 
Republicans’ plan to demolish Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children wins my vote for 1995's Most Convincing Imitation of 
Ebenezer Scrooge in his callous disregard for the poor. 


Although they may not get everything they want, Republicans | 


have drawn clear battle lines in their War On the Poor. They are 
hellbent on reneging on America's 60-year promise to provide at 
least a minimal income for poor children and their families. 

AFDC was initiated as part of FDR's New Deal reforms to 
help the nation survive the Great Depression. For 60 years, 
AFDC has been a sign of this nation's commitment to its children 
caught in poverty -- a sign that poor families will not be utterly 
abandoned to the living hell of hunger, joblessness and homeless- 
ness. Now the Republicans are intent on severing that lifeline and 
abandoning the poor to their fate. 


_. _ This a shameful act of historic proportions -- an act. that would _ 


reverse American history, and snatch back the few meager bene- 
fits this nation once promised to its poor families when it still had 
a sense of decency. The GOP that talks of "family values" threat- 
ens to usher in a widespread wreckage of poor families. 


Newt Gingrich and the Republican Congress plan to termi- - 


nate AFDC and send the money to the states as "block grants" 
for them to use as they see fit. 

It's a clever stratagem, because once the ashes of AFDC set- 
tle, who is waiting to receive the block grants and decide how 
they will be used? Republican governors like California's Pete 


“Wilson, an implacable foe of poor families on. welfare, not to 


mention homeless people, immigrants, seniors and the disabled. 
And who did Pete Wilson carefully choose as his director of 
Social Services during an era when his friends in Congress are 
chopping up AFDC and shipping the pieces back to him? 
Eloise Anderson, a conservative Republican who loudly pro- 
claims her desire to rip the AFDC safety net to shreds. How can 
Wilson justify putting a sworn enemy of AFDC in charge of 


by Doug Howerton 


Shopping carts line the back alleyway 

The homeless shelter is 100 feet away 

‘A small band of tired folk 

Sit on a bench drinking wine, sharing a smoke 


The night air is cool and brisk, the sky clear and star-filled 
Together chatting nimbly about times past and present dangers 
Passers glance, peering with disdain 

Not uttering a word, creeping away ignorant. . . 


The shelter door swings open, the clients rush inside 
The staff orders their business - 

Calls them by name, gentrifying the situation 
Offering hope, a clean bunk, a shower, a solid meal 


They’re homeless, not hopeless 

Some down on their luck. . . others just need your hand 
Remember billions are a paycheck away from poverty 
They’re homeless, not hopeless! 


| Some have an odor... some act alittle batty = 


‘| Many drink and do drugs in lieu of hugs 


Others live outside humanity permanently 
They’ve given up wanting things as they are! 

' They are the human conscience worldwide 

The very soul of mankind wandering perpetually 


A PAYCHECK AWAY 


The drunk in the corner, a youth with his first beer 
- The drug addict with needle in arm, a picture of dependency 


‘The mentally unbalanced crack under pressure 
Swallowing medication for stabilization 


California's welfare programs when she openly expresses a hos- 
tile desire to eliminate them? It's like choosing someone who 
wants to pave over every acre of farmland to head the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, or picking someone who wants to abolish traffic 
signals and stop signs to head the Department of Transportation. 

The San Francisco Examiner ran an interview with Anderson 
on Christmas Eve.You might think that people would have the 
grace not to conspire against the poor on Christmas Eve, but 
these are graceless times we live in. ices 

Examiner reporter Carolyn Lochhead noted that Anderson is 
"running the biggest welfare system in the country--California's. 
And she wants to rip it up too." But in the entire interview, 
Anderson did not give a single cogent answer as to how she 
would replace the AFDC program she is so eager to trash. 

When asked how she would do away with AFDC, Anderson's 
only answer.was: "I really can't talk about details because I 
haven't proposed anything to the governor yet, and I can't tell you 
what I haven't told him." Uh oh. They're going to tear AFDC 
apart, and they don't have a glimmer of a clue what to do next. . . 

Next, Anderson was reminded that cutting people off welfare 
has never really been done before. So what will happen when 
you do it on an unprecedented national scale? Anderson's reply 
was stunning: "It seems to me that the states have to answer 
these questions. . . .It seems to me that if we get the block grant 


and we get the flexibility that both the House and the Senate are- 
talking about giving us, we've got to ask these questions." ; 

~~Uh, it seems to me that if you're talking about discarding a— 
‘60-year entitlement program and jeopardizing the immediate sur- 


vival of millions of poor families, you'd better have some pretty 
clear answers before you even start this cutting spree. 

The Republicans want to discard social programs that affect 
millions of people, and they haven't even figured out yet what 
the effects of a Saturday Night Massacre of the welfare system 
will be on the lives of real people. This is some heavy-duty, far- 
reaching social engineering the GOP is engaged in here, and I 
don't think they have anyone on board who ever looks at these 
issues beyond the depth of a sound bite for the next election. 


‘So a Happy New Year to all, unless you're unlucky enough to- 


be a poor mother with three children waiting uneasily for Gov. 

Wilson and Eloise Anderson to deliver the final blow to AFDC. 
And by the way, how long do we have to wait for the GOP to 

select a Pentagon chief who wants to dismantle our nuclear war- 


heads as much as Pete Wilson and Eloise Anderson want to dis- . 


mantle food and housing and health care for poor children? 


The unkept manner. . . the constant chatter 

Reminding all that we aren’t yet civilized nor content 

This is a picture of humanity living in shanty-like skid rows 
The myth-laden hobos 

They sleep the streets from Calcutta to New York 
Everywhere we are, they are also! 


There’s a spark in that eye 

A smile in that frown 

Offer them a hand up, not just a hand-out 
The meek shall inherit the earth 


The mirror reflects the image 
The panhandler is a banker minus a branch 
The shopping cart lady is a housewife minus a house 


A true-to life creature of habit 


Homelessness isn’t a mystery nor superstition 
Evictions shove many to the door of despair 

Swelling the roles of the sheltered and unhoused 
Remember billions are a paycheck away from poverty 
Note: Doug Howerton's 1995 anthology,Voices of the 
Homeless, can be purchased at Cody's and Black Oak Books. 


Subscribe to Street Spirit! — - 


Street Spirit is published by the Homeless Organizing Project of the American Friends Service Committee and distributed by the Berkeley Ecumenical 
Chaplaincy to the Homeless. Street Spirit enables homeless people to sell 50 papers a day and keep all proceeds. Homeless vendors receive income and self- 
reliance, and educate the community about homeless issues. Street Spirit receives no proceeds from sales, no government funds and accepts no advertising. We 


need your support to meet our printing and mailing costs. 


Please subscribe to Street Spirit for $30/year and help our paper be 


Yes! I wish to support the work of Street Spirit! 


I will subscribe to Street Spirit. I enclose $30 for one year's subscription. 
I will be an Underwriter of Street Spirit. Enclosed is $50 per month. 


I would like to donate! Enclosed is a donation of _ $100 


— $50 __ $25 


Send Donations to: Street Spirit, c/o American Friends Service Committee, 
1611 Telegraph Ave., Suite 1501, Oakland, CA 94612 
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Clarence Jones, a Vietnam vet, is now homeless in San Francisco. 
He said: "Being homeless at Christmas time is a damn shame for 
American citizens. | can't find a job. | have no income. | defended this 
country and this country alienated me when I returned from war." 


: Wesley Cauley spent the holiday season homeless on the streets of 


San Francisco. He said: "People come together at Christmas time and 
there is less prejudice. People seem to open their hearts. But it's lone- 
ly. | think about my family. | think about when I. was YOURS * and I| didn't 
have these problems. And it's frightening. . 


Housing Take Over by Homes Not Jails 


from page one 

who subsequently filed lawsuits. 
Continental later agreed to pay a ee 
award for illegal evictions. 

Before their eviction, though, the ten- 
ants had lovingly remodeled one of the 
three units and had even turned an airwell 
into an atrium complete with a hot tub. 
The apartment had three bedrooms, two 
bathrooms and loft spaces. 

Homes Not Jails found all the utilities 
working when 12 people went into the 
building on Thanksgiving morning and 
immediately set out cleaning up the place. 
The occupiers bought and cooked a 
turkey, so when supporters marched to the 
building later in the afternoon, the new 
residents were just finishing a complete 
turkey dinner with all the trimmings. 

When supporters marched to the prop- 
erty, the occupiers hung banners; and 
police, who outnumbered demonstrators 
two-to-one, surrounded the building. 
Homes Not Jails announced that the prop- 
erty was federally owned and told the San 
Francisco police that they did not have the 
authority to enter the building. 


From previous experience with Homes 
Not Jails, the police realized that they 
probably did not have the authority to 
enter the building, so they called in the 
Fire Department, hoping to get their 
authorization to enter the building because 


_ people living inside constituted a “fire 


hazard”. But the Fire Department refused 
to validate police claims that people living 
in buildings are a fire hazard; and after the 
Fire Department left, so did the police (to 
the cheers of the occupiers.) 

Homes Not Jails immediately set out to 
negotiate with the RTC, contacting local 
politicians and calling RTC officials. At 
first it seemed that negotiations might 
succeed. Willie Brown’s aides stopped by 
to visit, and some federal officials offered 
their help. A local nonprofit offered to 
step in as the vehicle for purchase or 
donation of the building. Neighbors and 
supporters visited in an endless stream, 
offering food, clothing and furniture. 

On the Tuesday after Thanksgiving, 
Homes Not Jails decided to show off how 
the occupiers had turned the building into 
a home. Invitations were sent out to the 


Sam Zook has disabling HIV. “| think Christmas is depressing," he 
said. "It's a suicide time of the year. People give you more at 
Christmas, but they forget about you when the first of HanUaly. rolls 


around." 


Volunteer Desiree Leslie is all smiles as sane serves a holiday dinner 
for homeless people. The fire that destroyed St. Paulis Church in San 
Francisco in November did not prevent the dinner party from taking - 
place. It was held at the First Unitarian Church; more than 80 volun- 
teers made it a big success. The gay community has served the 
Tenderloin Tessie Holiday Dinners for 22 years. Chairperson Pushy 


_Phyllis said, "We serve 800 to 1200 people. Food donations and | 


fundraisers held in the gay community support our project." 


neighbors and the media for an afternoon 
Open House. That morning, as some 
occupiers cleaned the place from top to 


‘bottom, others headed to a meeting with a 


key supporter in the federal-government. 
The negotiating team came home as the 
Open House was starting, and reported to 


dozens of neighbors, TV stations, radio sta- 


tions and newspapers that it seemed negoti- 
ations were going well. All those who saw 
the property had the immediate reaction: 
“This place should become housing!” 

But shortly after the Open House and 
the seemingly positive meeting with the 
federal official, police showed up in force. 
They announced that the occupiers were 
trespassing and declared that they had 
RTC's authorization to evict and arrest the 
occupiers. Moments later, they broke 
down the barricaded doors and arrested 
seven occupiers. who were in the building 
at the time. The occupiers were cited out 
that night on trespassing charges by their 
arresting officers, many of whom noted 
what a shame it was that they had to arrest 
people for living in the empty building. 


Despite the setback, Homes Not Jails is’ 


continuing to negotiate for the property. HNJ 
recently sent a demand for a meeting to RTC 


l€ 


officials in Washington, D.C., and 
California; and federal and local officials are 
still attempting to intervene on HNJ’s behalf. 

HNJ is relying heavily on the fact that 
RTC has a mandate to provide affordable 
housing, but has never done so in San 


_ Francisco. RTC has come under heavy 


criticism because, since its formation in 
1989, it has acted largely as a govern- 
ment-financed real estate speculator. 

RTC authority to dispose of. the real 
estate of failed Savings and Loans has 
been used mainly to give local real estate 
investors and speculators valuable proper- 


ties at dirt cheap prices, while ignoring 


the affordable housing needs of taxpayers 
who are still paying the huge bill for the 
Savings and Loan bailout. 


